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is said that the great astronomer Copernicus
grieved because he would die without having
seen it. Sometimes about three-quarters of
an hour after sunset it may be seen for about
fifteen minutes.

The old Greeks talked much about Hes-

Lucif er, the morning star, but we know that
it is the same planet Venus which a little
earlier appeared in the evenings.

We have doubtless all noticed a certain star
which shines with a steady brightness, and
which is the reddest star in the sky. This is

perus, and our own poets love to write of the     the planet Mars. The brightest of the planets

THE WINTER HEAVENS
(From the Scientific American)

evening star. This brilliant star which, in
certain seasons, appears in the southwest
shortly after sunset, is the planet Venus.
Gradually, night by night, it rises higher. At
length it appears to remain stationary for a
few evenings, then it returns and finally dis-
appears. Soon after its disappearance there
is seen in the southeast, a little before sun-
rise, a bright star. The Greeks called this

next to Venus is Jupiter, which appears
sometimes at such an hour that it is called
the evening star. Saturn is a bright star
with a slightly reddish tint, Uranus is rarely
seen without a telescope, and Neptune only
with a telescope.
Far more conspicuous than the planets and
far more easy to study are the "fixed stars,"
as they are called. This term does not mean